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The Ideal Present... 














“Vivid and stimulating.”—Punch. 


“* Will force many of us to make the astonish- 
ing discovery that we do not know the half of 
this great story.”—Sunday Times. 


“An enthralling story and a great one.’— 
The Schoolmaster. 


“Tt is full of tales of adventure and heroism 
so amazing as to be almost incredible. But 
besides that it is a book with a purpose.”’— 
National Review. 


“Vividly written.”"—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 


“Mr. Jarvis has done a public service by 
writing this book.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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* Skilfully and enthrallingly he expounds the 
chronicles of the past. A commonwealth of 
nations is in the making. One sees it emerg- 
ing through pain to victory.”—British Weekly. 


“Mr. Jarvis tells his story well. And in 
restoring this historical picture he has brought 
out not only its outline, and many details that 
time has obscured, but also its romantic 
colouring with its highlights of heroism and 
sacrifice.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Here is a book for constant reading, for 
study or for pleasure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


“The book I have been waiting for all my 
life.’—The Late LorpD QUEENBOROUGH. 
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If unobtainable from Booksellers, copies may be secured from the Royal Society of St. George, 
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NOreS AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 

Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden 
London, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186). 

Subscription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d. post free. Binding case, 
4s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 








Memorabilia 








GIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS (1792-1872), 
the greatest collector of manuscripts 

there has ever been, has long been a name 

familiar to librarians and book-collectors. 

The world-wide dispersal of his huge 
library began over sixty-five years ago, and 
is still in progress. Five years ago the whole 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s personal papers 
were placed at the disposal of Mr. Munby 
by the owners, Messrs. William H. Robinson, 
Ltd. They contain matter of the greatest 
interest to librarians, collectors and students 
of scholarship in the nineteenth century. 

The Cambridge University Press will 
publish over a period of time a series of 
monographs of 50 to 100 pages each. They 
will have the general title of Phillipps 
Studies, and will cover in detail aspects of 
his life or collections. 

The first of these monographs, which is in 
the press and will be published in Spring 
1951, describes the composition and distribu- 
tion of Phillipps’s very rare privately printed 
catalogues of his own manuscripts and 
printed books. The second number will 
describe the private life of the collector and 
in particular his extraordinary relationship 
with his son-in-law James Orchard Halli- 
well. Two numbers will be devoted to the 
formation of the great library and Phillipp’s 
dealings with the book-trade for more than 
fifty years. One number will describe the 
dispersal of the collection since 1886, with a 
chapter on the tracing of Phillipps manu- 
scripts to-day. There will be at least four 
parts of correspondence selected from the 
50,000 letters which make up the complete 
correspondence. This includes letters of 
interest from a very large number of col- 
= and scholars between about 1825 and 
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Another part will deal with Phillipps’s 
lifelong friendship with Sir Frederic Madden, 
Keeper of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum, and with the dissensions which 
divided that institution under the Panizzi 
regime, during part of which Phillipps was 
a Trustee. There will also be a handlist of 
the publications of the Middle Hill Press and 
works printed elsewhere under Phillipps’s 
editorship. A final number will contain 
indexes to the whole series. 

The edition of each part will be limited to 
one thousand copies. The studies will be 
bound in cloth and will be sold separately; 
the first will cost 10s. net. Later parts may 
vary considerably in extent; for this reason, 
and because of the uncertainties of produc- 
tion, it is not possible to fix prices in advance 
or to offer a subscription rate for the com- 
plete series. Those who intend to purchase 
the set are nevertheless urged to place an 
order now with their bookseller. Such 
advance orders will be given preference as 
the later parts are published. 


BETWEEN THE CHURNET AND THE 

DOVE, poems of North Stafford- 
shire, by Samuel J. Looker (demy 8vo., 
60 pp., 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d.: G. A. 
Holmes, “The Cheadle and Tean Times” 
Office, High Street, Cheadle, North Staf- 
fordshire), is a book for lovers of the 
countryside, especially those who are 
partial to the North Staffordshire scene. 
Mr. Looker is perhaps best known as a 
writer for his work on Richard Jefferies, 
but he has written poems ever since 
boyhood and has now collected together, 
for the first time, all his verses (written 
between 1910-1950) which praise and de- 
scribe the Staffordshire scene. The result 1s 
a volume of nature poetry which makes a 
real contribution to County literature. 


[RIS ORIGO’S study of Byron’s relation- 

ship with Teresa Guiccioli, The Last 
Attachment, was one of the biographical 
successes of 1949. The autumn issue of the 
Cornhill contains an essay by the Marchesa 
Origo on a very different, but no less 
absorbing, subject—Carlyle’s deeply emo- 
tional but wholly platonic association with 
a great Victorian hostess, Harriet Lady 
Ashburton, an attachment that caused Mrs. 
Carlyle years of jealous misery. Many of 


the extracts from Carlyle’s letters published 
in — essay have not hitherto seen the 
light. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ST. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS 
II 
(Continued from page 444) 


Bakers 


Records of bakers holding a ‘Clem 
Feast’ go back to the 16th century, for in 
the Privy Purse expenses of Princess Mary 
for November 1537 is this entry: ‘Item: 
Given to the bakers of the Princes House 
on Saynt Clementes Even, comyng wt theyr 
botle .. v.s.’ (5s.)° The Bakers’ Clem at 
Cambridge survived to as late as 1863,?* and 
it is mentioned again in 1876.7* No doubt 
the general celebrations that formerly took 
place throughout the country on St. 
Clement’s Day, including the eating of 
Clementine cakes, was good for trade and 
helped survival. 


Hatters and Woolstaplers 


Hatters celebrated St. Clement’s Day in 
London in 1949.7" The earliest published 
reference to the feast being kept by them 
seems to have been in 1841,7* and it is 
mentioned again in the 1878 edition of 
Hone’s ‘Every Day Book.” The tradition 
for the feast is that St. Clement during his 
journeys from Rome put wool into his 
sandals because his feet were sore and on 
finding that it turned into felt used this 
discovery for making the material in 
quantity.”* 


Tanners 


According to Brewer's ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ tanners claim St. Clement 
as patron, but this appears to be the only 
reference.”° 


*N. and Q., 
19.12.1863. 

**F, C. Birkbeck-Terry, N. and Q., 8th Ser., 
Vol. V, 3.2.1894, quoting from Dyer’s ‘ Popular 
Customs,’ 1876, p. 423. 

** Evening News, 23.11.1949. m7 

*C. Bede—N. and Q., Ser. 2, Vol. I, 7.6.1856, 
quoting from ‘A Day in a Hat Factory’ in the 
Penny Magazine, 1841, p. 44. 


* A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable—Brewer, 


3rd Ser., Vol. IV, p. 492, 
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Stone Masons 


Although, according to S. Baring-Gould 
and others, Quarrymen and Stone Masons 
have St. Clement as patron,°° this is not 
supported by other authorities. This is odd 
considering the legend of his banishment to 
the marble quarries in the Crimea. Condor* 
gives no patron saint for Masons, and this 
is perhaps owing to the more ancient art of 
the stonemasons and the growth of specula- 
tive freemasonry which recognises Solomon 
as the first Master Mason. 

In medieval England when ecclesiastical 
building was at its height, masons and 
quarrymen were housed in lodges at the site 
of the building and at the quarry. There are 
fairly complete records of their activities and 
they always had smiths and colliers attached 
to them to maintain their tools, but in spite 
of many saints days being recognised by 
them, St. Clement’s Day was not one. At 
Royal Vale, Cheshire, in 1279, 27 saints 
days were observed, in 1280, 22; at Beav- 
morris Cathedral, from October 1319 to 
September 1320, 20 saints days were 
observed, and at Eton, between 1444 and 
1446, there were 46 saints day holidays, but 
in no case was a holiday observed on St. 
Clement’s Day,*? although several saints 
days were observed in November and 
December. Among those in November was 
November 8th, the ‘Quatuor Coronatum’ 
or Four crowned Martyrs who are known 
to have been patrons of masons in Germany, 
and on this day London masons had to 
attend mass on penalty of 12d. The omission 
of observing St. Clement’s Day is all the 
more strange considering it was appointed 
a holiday by the Council of Worcester in 
1240. 


Fishermen and Sailors 


There is ample evidence going back to 
early times of St. Clement’s connection with 
the sea and sailors. The title of Trinity 
House, Deptford, included St. Clement, and 
an extract from the Royal Charter granted 
to Sir Thomas Sperl in 1512 reads, * We on 
account of the sincere and entire love and 
likewise devotion which we bear and have 
towards the Most Glorious and Undivided 


8° A Dictionary of Saints—Holleweck. 
°° E, Condor— The Hole Crafte of Masonry.’ 


"21D. Knoop and G. P. Jones—‘ The Medieval 
Mason,’ 1949. 
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Trinity and also to St. Clement the Con- 
fession etc... .** 

There are records of a number of chapels 
and churches on the coast for the use of 
fishermen and sailors dedicated to St. 
Clement; there is a church at Dundee and 
others in the Hebrides,** and that at 
Thurrock West, Essex, was originally built 
before 1066 for this purpose. Bellenden in 
1577 recorded the existence ‘in the baye 
betwixte the Mount [St. Michael] and 
Pensantz . . . a little Isle called S. Clemet’s 
Isle of a chappell there dedicated to that 
Saint.”**> Of 48 old church dedications to 
St. Clement in England, 24 are on or near 
the coast.** 

As to sailors or fishermen celebrating on 
St. Clement’s Day I can find but one 
example recorded. It was the custom at 
Tenby, Caernarvon, for the effigy of a 
carpenter (? boat-builder) to be carried 
round the town in a torchlight procession 
and subsequently cut to pieces*’ and the 
owners of fishing-boats used to give a supper 
of roast goose and rice pudding to their 
crews on 23rd November.”* 


Clements Inn 


Up till 1837 it was the custom of minor 
officials of the Inn to visit the Steward and 
present him with four oranges for gratuity 
of half a guinea on St. Clement’s Day.*® 
This custom seems to have survived or been 
revived in recent times, for Christina Hole 
writing in 1941 says, ‘in the lifetime of 
many elderly people now living, the atten- 
dants of Clements Inn used annually to visit 
all the residents of the Inn and present them 
with oranges and lemons for a small gift in 
return.”°4 This, however, seems to have 
taken place on 3lst March and not on 
St. Clement’s Day and to have been con- 
nected with the Danish Children’s Service 


at St. Clement Danes Church. At this © 


service the bells used to play the nursery 


*F, Philpott—N. and Q., 3rd Ser., Vol. VI, 
p. 191, 3.9.1864 

“Mrs. M. M. Banks—‘ British Calendar Cus- 
toms ’—Scotland, Vol. III, 1941. 

** J, Bellenden—‘ The Description of Scotlande,’ 
1577, Edn. Hollinshead, Vol. I. 

** See Appendix. 

*"W. C. Haslett—‘ Faiths and Folklore,’ 1905. 

“T. F. T. Dyer— British Popular Customs Past 
and Present,’ 1900, quoting from ‘Tales and 
Traditions of Tenby ’"—Mason, 1858 

*N. and Q., Ser. 1, Vol. V, p. 201, 28.2.1852. 
_“aChristina Hole—‘ English Customs and 
Usage,’ 1941, p. 45. 
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rhyme which refers rather to St. Clements 
Eastcheap and the sister-church of St. 
Martins Orgars, with which it was united 
after 1666, than to St. Clement Danes and 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, as is so often sup- 
posed. This custom, however, is modern, 
having been instituted by the late vicar. 


St. Clement Danes Forge 


There is a quit rent of six horse shoes 
and 61 nails payable to the King’s Remem- 
brancer for a site now occupied by Australia 
House, originally a forge occupied in 1235 
by one Walter le Brun, a farrier. This rent 
is payable on St. Clement’s Day.*” 


Nature of St. Clement’s Day Celebrations 

The celebrations outlined are certainly 

survivals of fire worship and generally can 
be divided into two kinds: 

(a) Feasting with fire symbolism such as 
torchlight processions, firing anvils, 
and so on, and 

(b) Feasting alone. 


In a recent article in Folklore, Professor 
E. O. James points out that wassailing 
ceremonies generally were in essence fire 
ceremonies and were “ designed to give good 
health through the efficacious sacrimental 
signs which usually have taken the form of 
draughts of spiced ale, roast apples and 
cake.” He points out further that the 
Teutonic and Celtic calendars were not 
regulated in relation to the winter solstice 
and that their New Year belonged to 
November rather than December and 
January.** 

M. J. Walsh in another paper points out 
that November was an occasion of the 
Fire/Sun worship cycle of the Celts, when 
he bade farewell to power and fell again 
for half a year under the influence of the 
evil forces of darkness.*? 

This view is supported by Sir James 
Fraser, who says that the pastoral Celts 
brought their cattle in from the grazing 
grounds at the beginning of winter and 
celebrated the beginning of a New Year.** 

St. Clement, in spite of the legend of his 
death, seems to have assimilated attributes 
of fire worship at an early date, for Bishop 

ys O. James—‘ Folklore,’ Vol. 58, Dec., 1947, 
. 361. 

. a J. Walsh— Folklore,’ Vol. 58, June, 1947, 


p. : 

“ Sir J. Fraser—‘ The Golden Bough,’ Vol. X, 
p 223, quoting ‘ The Medieval Stage,’ Vol. I, 1903 
—E. K. Chambers, p. 110 ff. 
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Wimbledon in the course of a sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross on St. Clement’s Day, 1388, 
says: 

“ffor this blessed martyre [St. Clement] 
oure lorde god shewyth many dyuers 
myracles, bothe be watur and be londe, and 
in specyall for perell of watur and fure so 
farr forth that who that preyeth deuoutely 
to god and to this holy martyre seynt 
Clemente ys ofte delyuered fro suche 
deses. . . .” and 

“ .. These ghiftes that god gives for 
him [St. Clement] ben often known and 
recorded among us, in specyall for perell 
of fure and watre, it is known to you well 
i-nogth.”** 

Bellenden in c.1550 refers to a church of 
St. Clement on the Isle of Lewis and to the 
belief that if all the fires were extinct on the 
island, and the man held to be the purest 
and most innocent should lay a wisp of 
straw on the altar, the wisp would kindle to 
a blaze when all the people devoutly 
prayed.*° 


The Blacksmith’s Company 


Although so many ceremonies by black- 
smiths on St. Clement’s Day have been 
recorded, yet the official history of the 
London Company does not mention St. 
Clement at all, the Charter granted in 1434 
reading: 

“Ordynance and articulis and constitu- 
tion ordeyned and graunted by the Wor- 
shypful maistres and wardynes in the 
worship of the bretheren of Seynt Loye att 
the fest of Ester with alle the hole Company 
of the crafte of the Blacksmythes who 
assemble in Seynt Thomas of Acres and 
thence to the Grey Freres. Founded att the 
fest of Ester 12 Hy VI.” 

St. Loye or Eloi was chief minister to 
King Dagobert of France in a.D.628 and was 
a famous worker in metals. A fable con- 
cerning him describes the shoeing of a 
restive horse; when to make the task easier 
he amputated the animal’s leg, shoed it, and 
then miraculously put it back on the animal 
with the sign of the cross.** This story was 


“«W. O. Ross—‘ Middle English Sermons,’ 1940 
(to M.S. Roy. 18. B. xxiii £51-53). 

“Ss *Cosmographig and Description "—J. Bellen- 
den, quoted by ** above. 

‘ta A. Adam—‘ History of the Worshipful Coy. 
of Blacksmiths,’ 1937, ’ London Livery Companies ’ 
—R. J. Blackham; ¢‘ History of the Ironmongers’ 
Company,’ T. C. Noble, 1889. 
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very popular throughout Europe and pic- 
tures of the episode can be seen in various 
churches, notably the church of Ste Maria 
della Pieta, Bologna, by Giacomo Cavedoni 
(1577-1660)*’ and in alabaster carvings from 
Staffordshire (c. 1377) now in Paris.** 

The Hammermen of Dunfirmaline had an 
altar to him** as did also those of Edinburgh 
in St. Giles’ Church.*® Sir David Lindsay 
in 1550 said:°° 

Sanct Eloi, he doith staitly stand 
A new hoss shoo in tyll his hand. 

St. Eloy died Bishop of Noyen on 
Ist December 660, but became discredited 
as patron of blacksmiths during the reforma- 
tion, ‘and in puritan times Vulcan whose 
position had been usurped by St. Eloi 
returned to favour.’** A sidelight is thrown 
on this when a recently published note on 
the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acom (or 
Acres) is considered. It was founded c. 1180 
by Agnes, wife of Thomas Fitztheobald de 
Helles and sister of St. Thomas a Becket. 
The fraternity of the Knights of St. Thomas, 
professing the rule of St. Augustine, adminis- 
tered the Hospital till 1538, when it was 
surrendered by compulsion to Henry VIII." 
A possible link with the masons is also to 
be noted, for in February 1388 William 
Handcock, mason, made a bequest of 12d. 
to the ‘Fraternity of Masons, London, 
founded at St. Thomas of Acres.*” 


The Wyremongers of London 


Founded in 1479 by a union of Chape- 
makers and Wyredrawers, one of their Craft 
articles approved in 1481 forbade working 
on St. Clement’s Day and ‘that it be kept 
halowed as it is kept halowed among other 
crafte of the same citie that in their werk 
occupie fire and water in eschewyng the 
hurtes that might come thereby,”* words 
which echo those of Wimbledon of a 
century before. 


(To be continued) 
P. W. F. BRown. 


e F. Babler—N. and Q., Vol. 194, p. 394 and 
p. ; 
“* * Folklore,’ June, 1949, Vol. 60, p. 258. 
““*The Hammermen of Edinburgh, &c.’—J. 
Smith, 1901. 

*°°* The Works of Sir David Lindsay ’—Sir D. 
Lindsay, 1665. 

‘Sir F. Tidbury-Beer—N. and Q., Vol. 1%, 
p. 414, 17.9.1949. 

5? Reginald B. Sharpe, N. and Q., 11th Ser., Vol. 
IV, p. 147, 19.8.1911. 
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THOMAS BASTARD’S ‘LOST’ SATIRE 


(THOMAS BASTARD, the well-known 

Elizabethan epigrammatist, was elected 
perpetual fellow of New College in 1588. 
In 1591, according to Anthony 4 Wood, he 
was deprived of his fellowship, having been 
charged with writing a malicious ‘libel’ 
directed against certain townsmen and 
members of the University. Wood gives the 
title of Bastard’s satire as follows: “An 
Admonition to the City of Oxford: Or his 
Libel entit. Marprelate’s Bastardine”; and 
adds that Bastard was the author of another 
piece in which he disclaimed authorship of 
the “ Admonition.” Both pieces, says Wood, 
were in his own collection of libels or 
lampoons.' 

Wood’s copy of the “ Admonition ” seems 
to have disappeared; at least, Philip Bliss 
was unable to find it when he edited the 
Athenae Oxoniensis in 1813.’ In the mean- 
time, however, Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges 
had printed the first three stanzas of the 
poem from a MS. in his possession.’ It 
seems likely that this was not Wood’s MS., 
for Brydges gives the poem a different title 
—‘Marplates [sic] Bastardini a pas- 
quinade. . . .” I do not know the present 
whereabouts of Brydges MS. The three 
stanzas printed by Brydges were reprinted 
by Grosart in his edition of Bastard’s poem, 
with the remark, ‘ “The satire here is mild 
and toothless and eke formless enough.”* 
Only in this truncated form has the poem 
been known to later students. 

It happens, however, that a copy of the 
poem, or at least of a substantial part of it, 
is preserved at the Bodleian Library in a 
MS. volume of miscellaneous pieces of the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries. The 
volume is catalogued as MS. Rawl. Poet. 212. 
In the Catalogue of Western Manuscripts 
the collection is described as having been 
made “by an Oxford man.”® The volume 
consists of 156 leaves. Bastard’s poem runs 

' Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. Philip Bliss (5 vols., 
London, 1813-1820). I, 227-228. 

*ibid., 11, 228. 

*Censuria Literaria (10 vols., London, 1805- 
1809). II, 238. 

* Alexander B. Grosart (ed.), The Poems English 
and Latin of the Rev. Thomas Bastard, M.A 
(Occasional Issues of Unique or Very Rare Books 
vol. XIII. Manchester, 1880). xi. 

‘Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, Vol. III (1895). 330. I wish to thank the 
Officials of the Bodleian for their kindness in 
Providing me with photostats of the poem. 
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from the verso of folio 123 to the verso of 
folio 126, and contains thirty-four stanzas of 
four lines each, plus a fragment (one line and 
the first word of a second line) of a thirty- 
fifth stanza. In this text the piece is called 
“‘ Bastardes libell cal’d Martin marre pre- 
lates bastarde”—a title sufficiently at 
variance from those given by Wood and 
Brydges to make it seem likely that this is 
a third copy of the poem, not to be identi- 
fied with either of the other two. 

In the Bodleian text the first three stanzas 
agree substantially with Brydges’ transcript; 
the few variations seem to be due to 
Brydges’ haste or carelessness (vide his 
failure to record the familiar contraction of 
pre in the word ‘ Marprelate’). These three 
stanzas are indeed as ‘toothless’ as Grosart 
called them. In general terms they rebuke 
the “ brethren scholars” and the “ brethren 
of the towne” for the “toyes of youthful 
will.” A gloss to the second stanza records 
that Dr. John Prime,* fellow of New College 
and Rector of Adderbury, had preached a 
sermon at Carfax Church in which he 
““compar’d the towne to a lanthorne & the 
universitye to a light. And that the light was 
putt out, the Lanthorne broken, & the hornes 
did flye upp & downe the streetes.” 

The remaining stanzas, however, are much 
more specific, and are sufficiently biting (and 
indecent) to indicate why their supposed 
author got into hot water with the authori- 
ties, and to explain why Brydges refrained 
from printing the whole poem. In stanza 
after stanza a member of the University or a 
tradesman is accused of misconduct with a 
woman of the town: in most cases both 
parties are named, and in some instances a 
gloss locates precisely the scene of the 
offence. Many of the University men named 
in the poem are identifiable by reference to 
Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis, but even after 
the lapse of almost four centuries I am re- 
luctant to revive their names in association 
with a piece of ancient scurrility. But in 
order to indicate the enormity of the author’s 
offense, I may be permitted to record that 
among those singled out for attack were 
Dr. John Underhill,” who had been created 
bishop of Oxford in 1589 and was function- 
ing in that capacity when the libel was 
written, and Mr. Wharton, “ who for his 
tallness was cal’d the high priest of S¢. 

* Prime is the subject of a brief article in the 


7 For Underhill, see D.N.B. 
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Maries ’—probably Richard Wharton, of 
Oriel, who is mentioned in the parish 
registers as vicar of St. Mary’s in 1599.° 

Since Wood reported Bastard’s disclaimer, 
it is perhaps best to leave open the question 
of the authorship of the satire here being 
considered. Neither the style nor other 
internal matters supply any help. It seems 
clear, however, that contemporaries regarded 
the poem as Bastard’s. If, as I have sug- 
gested, the copies described by Wood and 
Brydges are distinct from each other and 
also from the copy in MS. Rawl. Poet. 212, 
then we have record of three copies in all of 
which Bastard is named as author either 
directly or by a play upon his unfortunate 
surname. If the fellows of New College 
also accepted the attribution, the nature of 
the poem left them no choice but to deprive 
Bastard of his fellowship. 

One other question must be raised. What 
is the significance of the association of 
Bastard with Marprelate in the titles of all 
three copies? Have we here a late echo of 
the celebrated controversy which had re- 
cently been fluttering episcopal and academic 
dovecotes? Or is the connection merely a 
whimsy? Perhaps someone who has made a 
special study of the Marprelate Controversy 
will be able to supply an answer. 


ALLAN G. CHESTER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


* Andrew Clark (ed.), Survey of the Antiquities 
of the City of Oxford, Composed in 1661-6, by 
Anthony Wood. (3 vols., Oxford, 1889-1899. Pub. 
Oxford Hist. Soc., XV, XVII, XXXVI. _ III, 235, 
239. 


A BIBLICAL CONNOTATION IN 
* MACBETH’ 


[N recent Shakespeare criticism there has 
been much emphasis on the atmosphere 
of bounty and sacrosanctity which is 
created round the figure of Duncan in 
Macbeth, and 1 take it to be generally 
enough accepted that the King is presented 
as indeed ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ 
Duncan’s words to Macbeth: 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 


To make thee full of growing. (I. 
may be thought to assume a special sig- 
nificance after a consideration of the 
following passages in the Bible, in which 
it is always God who has ‘ planted’ or will 
‘plant’ human beings: Exod. xv. 17; 
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If Sam. vii. 10; I Chron. xvii. 9; Ps. xliv. 2, 
Ixxx. 8; Is. v. 7, Ixi. 3; Jer. ii. 21, xi. 17, 
xii. 2, XViii. 9, xxiv. 6, Xxxi. 27, xxxii. 41, 
xlii. 10; Am. ix. 15. To quote only one 
(from the Genevan Bible), Jer. xxiv. 6 has 
‘and I [the Lord] wil bring them againe 
to this land . . . and I will plant them and 
not roote them out.’ And Ps. xliv. 2 has 
in addition ‘and caused them to growe.’ 

Only in these passages does the idea of 
‘planting’ occur in this particular meta- 
phorical form, and the expression, the very 
act, indeed, of ‘ planting’ human beings is 
seen to be strictly the prerogative of God. 
The examples seem numerous and memor- 
able enough, especially in view of the 
pervasiveness of Scriptural phrase, to justify 
the suggestion that as Shakespeare did not 
invent the metaphor he could hardly have 
used it without being aware of its powerful 
charge of Divine association. 

One cannot, of course, know how many 
of his audience would respond fully to this 
connotation—though an effective response 
would not depend on an immediate con- 
scious linking of it with particular Biblical 
passages—but it seems likely that very many 
of them would do so. I would suggest, at 
any rate, that for Shakespeare himself the 
phrase would serve to endow the figure of 
Duncan with a considerable awe-inspiring 
symbolic quality derived from its Biblical 
antecedents. 

F. N. LEEs. 


ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, AND 
PROCULEIUS 


MANY critics have overlooked the sig- 
nificance of Antony’s penultimate 
speech to Cleopatra. He says: “Gentle, 
hear me. / None about Caesar trust but 
Proculeius.” This line is ignored in the 
running commentary of the Furness 
Variorum and in numerous editions and 
criticisms of Antony and Cleopatra. | 
have not found a discussion of its signifi- 
cance in print. It would be hazardous, 
however, in view of the mountainous 
writings on Shakespeare, to venture the 
following remarks as something new. | 
In this speech the expiring Antony gives 
Cleopatra a piece of advice that events prove 
treacherous. Proculeius is Caesar’s tool: he 
is privy to Caesar’s desire to exhibit Cleo- 
patra in a Roman triumph (V, i. 62ff.), and 
he assents to Caesar’s command to delude 
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Cleopatra into putting away thoughts of 
suicide. In the next scene Proculeius carries 
out his instructions to the letter. He 
endeavours to humour Cleopatra into a 
desire to live and enjoy Caesar’s clemency; 
he disarms her when she draws a dagger: 
and, finally, when she voices her lively fear 
that she is to be exhibited in Rome, he 
lies to her in these words: 

You do extend 

These thoughts of horror further than you shall 

Find cause in Caesar. 

Now the crux of the matter is this: does 
Antony deliberately try to betray Cleopatra 
for what he has at times regarded as her 
treachery, or does he recommend Proculeius 
ia ignorance of the man’s attachment to 
Caesar? The question, I think, cannot be 
definitely answered. Much might be said 
on both sides. This brief speech of advice 
actually throws a mist over the otherwise 
fairly clear lines of Antony’s character. 
The fact that Shakespeare borrows this 
ambiguous touch from Plutarch should not 
obviate comment on a line so effective in 
Shakespeare’s play. 

Davip S. BERKELEY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ‘THE 
LAST BATTELL OF THE SOULE IN 
DEATH’ (1628-29) 

Part I 


THE bibliographical history of The Last 
Batteli Of The Soule In Death by 
Mr. Zachary Boyd (15852-1653) is full of 
interesting and occasionally puzzling detail. 
Both the first issue of 1628 (in one volume), 
and the second issue of 1629 (in two 
volumes), must be accounted among the 
scarcest of seventeenth century Scottish 
books. Gabriel Neil, the Glasgow antiquary 
who edited the reprint of 1831, worked 
from a relatively poor ‘made-up’ copy of 
the 1629 issue, acquired, he tells us, after 
long and painstaking search; and he seems 
to have been unaware, until late in life, 
that an earlier form of the book existed.’ 
Thomas Mason, who devoted some space 
to an account of the work in his Public 
and Private Libraries of Glasgow (1888), 
collected a good deal of information, but 
It is evident from his introduction to Four 
Poems from Zion’s Flowers (Glasgow: 1855) that 
he was even then unaware of the true date of the 


Last Battell. He was given a copy of the first issue 
in 1857, 
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this he set out in his usual rather haphazard 
fashion, abhorrent to the scientific biblio- 
grapher. Mason’s notes, moreover, leave 
many points in obscurity. Though he owned 
a fine copy of 1629,? David Laing, that 
prince of bookmen, does not appear to have 
given its mysteries his critical attention. 
Neither Professor John Ferguson nor Dr. 
David Murray, each possessors of an 
exemplar, has left any views or comments 
for the enlightenment of posterity. In short, 
though the Last Battell has been known to, 
and sought after by generations of biblio- 
philes, it has never been fully and accurately 
described, and no attempt has so far been 
made to explain its several unusual features. 
The task, admittedly, is not an easy one. 
The peculiar circumstances of its publica- 
tion in 1628-29: its scarcity: the fact that 
the majority of surviving copies are ‘ made- 
up, i.e., imperfect copies doctored by 
facsimiles, or perfected from other imperfect 
copies:—such considerations make the 
resolution of difficulties troublesome, and 
in certain instances impossible. It is desirable 
that some effort should be made, without 
further delay, to collect all the facts together 
in one place, with such explanations as sug- 
gest themselves. That the whole story 
cannot be told is clear enough. There is 
room, and need, for further research. The 
following notes, however, may serve as 
a Starting point for a more intensive 
investigation.* ‘ 


INTRODUCTION. The Last Battell first 
appeared in Edinburgh in the year 1628, 
in a small octavo volume of 1270 pages, 
with the imprint of the ‘Heires of Andro 
Hart." Its length and format made it a 
somewhat uncomfortable ‘dumpy’ little 
book. Presumably before many copies were 
circulated, the printer, or the author, was 
struck by the idea of dividing it into two 
parts, and sending it forth again in a more 
pleasing form. Accordingly in 1629 the book 
was re-issued in two volumes, with new 

?Now in the National Library of Scotland: 
press-mark, Ry. h. 21, 

*For a description of the theme of the Last 
Battell the reader is referred to a short but useful 
article, by an unidentified writer, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for June, 1818. An account of Boyd’s 
life and work will be found in Neil’s 1831 reprint, 
and in the introduction to Four Poems from Zion's 
Flowers, already referred to. 

“The ‘Heires of Andro Hart ’—his wife and 
children—were in business from 1622 to 1639. 
They have fifty-two entries in Aldis. 
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title-pages, and with some highly interesting 
additional matter as preliminaries to each 
volume.® A list of errata was included, 
correcting some fifty typographical errors. 
One leaf (sig. Ff3) was cancelled, and a 
new leaf substituted. The title-page of 
1628, which formed signature Al, was also 
cancelled, but appears to have been dealt 
with carelessly. It survives in some copies 
of the 1629 issue, though in the majority 
it is absent. 

This brief statement may suffice as pre- 
face to a closer examination of the features 
ot the two issues. It need only be empha- 
sised at this point that both the first and 
second issues consist, in so far as the text 
of the Last Battell is concerned, of the 
same original sheets. No part of the work, 
with the exception of signature Ff3, men- 
tioned above, was reprinted. (The 1629 
title-pages form part of the new preliminary 
matter.) No part of the preliminary matter, 
addresses, dedications, etc., had appeared in 
the 1628 volume. These facts are under- 
lined since confusion exists in many of the 
familiar works of reference; e.g., the revised 
edition of Hew Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae describes the Last Battell as 
being published in two volumes in 1628. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. The two issues may be des- 
cribed as follows. 


(a) The first issue. 
The / LAST BATTELL/OF THE SOVLE/ 
IN DEATH, | Divided into eight cofer- 
ences / Whereby are showne the / diverse 
Skirmishes that are | betweene the Sovle 
of Man / on his Death-bedde, and the | 
Enemies of our Salvation. / Carefullie 
digested for the comfort of the / Sicke: 
By Mr. Zacharie Boyd, / Preacher of Gods 
Word at Glasgow. / August. Cons. lib. 6. 
C. 11. / Vita haec misera est, mors incerta: 
Si subito obre- | pat, quo hinc exibumus? 
Et ubi nobis discen- | da sunt quae hic 
negleximus? An non potius | huius 


* The preliminary addresses, etc., are valuable as 
containing a good deal of autobiographical matter ; 
as, for example, Boyd’s account of the occasion 
of the work, which may be quoted here. 
“After my remouing . vnto this Citie 
[Glasgow] it pleased the Lord to visite mee with 
sore sicknesse, yea, so that in September Anno. 
1626. I was like Epaphroditus sicke nigh vnto 
death: For when I arose out of that feuer I found 
in my studie my winding sheete among my Bookes: 
This gaue mee occasion painefvilie to search & 
describe this Last Battell of the Souie: I pray God 
to make it profitable for thine vse. . . .” 
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negligentiae supplicia luenda sunt. {| Iob. 
14. Vers. 14. / All the dayes of mine 
appointed tyme will I waite till | my chang- 
ing come. | I live to die, that I may die 
to liue. / Printed at Edinburgh, by the 
Heires of / Andro Hart. 1628. 

Small 8vo. Not in S.7.C. A-Z, Aa-Zz, 
Aaa-Zzz, Aaaa-Lill (4), in eights. Title- 
page, within single rule frame (verso: blank); 
text, pp. 3-1270 (verso: ornament). 

[This description is abbreviated, since the 
same sheets were used in 1629. It is more 
convenient to reserve comment on typo- 
graphical features, etc., until the latter issue 
is under consideration.] 

From the rarity of this issue it is fair 
to assume that it consisted of a small 
number of copies, certainly of a low per- 
centage of the printing. 


(b) The second issue. 
(Vol. 1.) 
THE / LAST BATTELL / OF THE 
SOVLE / IN DEATH, / Divided into eight 
coferences. / 1. Volume. / Whereby are 
showne the / diverse Skirmishes that are | 
betweene the Soule of Man / on his Death- 
bedde, and the | Enemies of our Salvation. / 
Carefullie digested for the comfort of 
the / Sicke: By Mr. Zacharie Boyd, / 
Preacher of Gods Word at Glasgow. / Iob. 
14. Vers. 14. / All the dayes of mine 
appointed tyme will I waite till | my chang- 
ing come. | I live to die, that I may die 
to liue. / Printed at Edinburgh, by the 
Heires of / Andro Hart. 1629. 
(Vol. 2.) 

THE / LAST BATTELL / OF THE 
SOVLE / IN DEATH, / 2. Volume. / 
Carefullie digested for the comfort of the / 
Sicke: By Mr. Zacharie Boyd, / Preacher of 
Gods Word at Glasgow. / Bernard in Serm, 
/ Novissima sunt quatuor, Mors, Ivdicivm, 
Ge- / henna, Gloria: Quid horribilius 
morte? / Quid terribilius judicio? Quid 
intolerabilius | gehenna? Et quid iucundius 
gloria? / Idem. / Senibus mors est in 
ianuis, Iuvenibus | vero in insidiis. | 
Printed at Edinburgh, by the Heires of / 
Andro Hart. 1629. 

2 volumes. Small 8vo. S.7.C. 3447. All 
copies examined have been well cropped by 
binders. Average size, 14.5x9.5 cms. 
Collation and Description. 

Vol. 1. @(8I1.); *(211.); GQ(4I1.); [41—the 
title-page of 1628]; A2-Z, Aa-Zz, in eights; 
Aaa (6ll.). 
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Title-page, within single rule frame 
(verso: two large ornaments, within single 
rule frame); To The Most Sacred... 
Monarch Charles . . ., 8 pp. (unnumbered); 
Ad Carolum Regem., 1 page (verso: orna- 
ment): A La Ryone, .. . 4 pp. (unnumbered); 
Ad Carolvm . . . 4pp. (unnumbered); To 
the Reader. 2 pp.; Vox morientis ad animam 
svam. 1 page (verso: ornament); In Opvs 
. +. 4pp. (unnumbered), text, pp. 3-747 
(verso: blank of text, but with ruled frame). 

Vol. 2. *(8IL.); **(SIL); ***(211.); Aaa 
7-8 (2l1); Bbb-Zzz, Aaaa-Llll 4, in eights; 
one leaf unsigned. 

Title-page (verso: ornament, within ruled 
frame)) To The Most Excellent Princesse 
Elizabeth ... , 3 pp. text: on verso of 3rd 
page an ornament; The Lamentations of the 
Queene of Bohemia . . . 3 pp. introductory 
text (unnumbered): ornament on verso of 
3rd page: there follow 9 pp. text with orna- 
ment on verso of 9th page; The Balme of 
Comforts for the Queene of Bohemiah, 
13 pp. (unnumbered); To The Queene Of 
Bohemiah . . . 2pp.; page with ornament; 
text, pp. 748-1270 (verso: ornament); 
Faultes escaped in printing., single leaf 
(insert), with ornament on verso. 

The text throughout the volumes is printed 
within a ruled frame. The following errors 
in pagination occur: 

P.76—numerals upside down. 

Pp. 200-201—misnumbered 190-191. 

Pp. 204-205—misnumbered 194-195. 

P. 208—misnumbered 198. 


The blank verso of p. 747 is not included in 
the pagination, and the next recto page is 
numbered 748. In the 1629 issue the 
division of text is made at this point, p. 748 
being the first page of text of the second 
volume.’ 


The errata leaf does not correct the 


.. This contains the Latin quotation from the 
title-page of the 1628 issue—Vita haec misera est, 
etc. 


"The Last Battell bears a close resemblance to 
Boyd's Two Oriental Pearls, printed in Edinburgh 
by Wreittoun in 1629. In both works the margins 
are liberally sprinkled with the word ‘ Note,’ to call 
the reader's attention to asterisked passages of 
special significance in the text. There are 2,058 
instances of the occurrence of the reminder in the 
Last Battell—1,484 in Vol. 1, and 574 in Vol. 2. 
The Two Oriental Pearls contains 232 in its 152 
Pages. Boyd also cites his authorities in marginal 
Teferences. 

Boyd’s Two Oriental Pearls was reprinted in 
Edinburgh in 1718. Both the original and the re- 
Drint are items which are of considerable rarity. 
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errors in pagination nor the slip in the run- 


ning-title of ‘The Balme of Comforts. . .’, 
13th page, in Vol. 2. 


(To be continued) 


J. L. Weir. 


LITERARY TASTES IN 1797 


AN advertisement which appeared in the 
Hereford Journal of October 18, 1797, 
is of interest as giving some indication of the 
literary tastes of the period. ‘“Cooke’s 
Cheap and Elegant Pocket Library” was 
offered to the public at 6d. a volume, and 
was claimed to put within the reach of every 
reader the standard English works of the 
day. If the number of volumes allotted to 
the different works is any measure of their 
comparative popularity, some rather sur- 
prising conclusions are reached. Readers 
may find it an amusing exercise to substitute 
their own numbers for those shown in the 
lists, with, say, 16 and 8 as the respective 
maxima for novelists and poets. Perhaps nil 
might stand for an unprofitable venture, and 
a minus quantity for consignment to the 
flames. 
The lists are as follows, the number of the 
allotted volumes being shown in brackets, 
and names spelt as advertised : 


Select Novels 


Solyman and Launcelot Greaves (3) 


Almena (2) Devil on Two 
Nourjahad (1) Sticks (4) 
Zadig (1) Gulliver’s Travels (4) 


Castle of Otranto (1) Joseph Andrews (4) 
Almoran and Telemachus (6) 


Hamet (1) 
Sentimental Moral Tales (7) 
Journey (1) Count Fathom (7) 
Rasselas (2) Tales of the Genii (7) 


Theodosius (2) Roderic Random (7) 
Belisarius (2) Robinson Crusoe (8) 
Pompey the Little (2) Tristram Shandy (8) 
Candid (2) Amelia (9) 
Peruvian Princess (2) Adventures of a 
Louisa Mildman (2) Guinea (10) 
Adventures of an Gil Blas (11) 

Atom (3) Peregrine Pickle (13) 
Vicar of Wakefield (3) Tom Jones (13) 
Chinese Tales (3) Don Quixote (16) 


Select British Poets 
Goldsmith (1) Congreve (2) 
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Gray (1) Tickel (2) 
Armstrong (1) Fenton (2) 
Falconer (1) Rowe (2) 
Collins (1) Broome (2) 
Otway (1) Mallet (2) 
Smollett (1) Cunningham (2) 
Pomfret (1) Shakespeare (3) 
Johnson (1) Thomson (3) 
Dodsley (1) Shenstone (3) 
Lyttleton (1) Akenside (3) 
Walsh (1) Parnel (3) 
Lansdowne (1) Waller (3) 
Moore (2) Pope (8) 
Addison (2) Milton (8) 


While we may not agree with the literary 
judgments displayed in the above list, we 
cannot but reflect on the enormous oppor- 
tunities which were open to readers at the 
end of the 18th century, compared with those 
only a century earlier. Here, as a postscript, 
is the library list of an educated Shropshire 
gentleman of the latter period which I found 
recently in a diary, and which was probably 
not much less in volume or variety than the 
book collections of most young men of the 
day. The diarist was 28 years of age when 
he recorded as follows: 

“The names of what books I have this 
present January, 1698, in my closet: 

A Bible newly bound; an old Bible; 
a grammer; The Tryall of K. Charles 
ye Ist; Dugar’s Rhetorick; Aesop’s 
Fables in Latin; Ovid’s Epistles; Cor- 
derius; Erasmus; besides 5 or 6 small 
paper books.” 

W. H. Howse. 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH 


ENOR DE MADARIAGA, wishing to 
persuade us that Hamlet was not essen- 
tially irresolute, says that he misses in 
English “one of the typical features of the 
Spanish language, that distinction between 
ser, to be something or permanently, and 
estar, to be somewhere or temporarily,” we 
can do no less than assure him that we 
manage very well without it. Spanish pro- 
vides him with “Hamlet no es irresoluto, 
esta irresoluto,” but English is capable of 
“He was not irresolute, but unresolved.” 
Alice Meynell found all the subtle distinction 
of his two Spanish verbs, in the opposed 
sentences: ‘I am unhappy’: ‘I am an un- 
happy man.’ 


E. D. 
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CRABBE THANKS JEFFREY 


HE enthusiasm of Francis Jeffrey for the 
verse of George Crabbe has been 
frequently noted. In his 1844 republication 
of his Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review Jeffrey gave more space to Crabbe 
than to any of his contemporary poets, “ not 
merely because I think more highly of him 
than of most of them, but also because I 
fancy that he has had less justice done him.” 
After The Newspaper (1785) Crabbe pub- 
lished nothing until the Poems of 1807, the 
chief item of which was The Parish Register. 
In the intervening twenty-two years of rural 
curacy and family-raising Crabbe apparently 
burned most of his writing, including novels 
presumably as realistic as his verse. 

In his review of the 1807 volume’ Jeffrey 
warmly commended the truth, force, pathos 
and “vivid and picturesque beauty” of 
Crabbe’s delineations of rustic life, and 
seized another opportunity to admonish 
“Mr. Wordsworth and his associates” for 
their comparative infidelity to nature. 

Among papers in the possession of de- 
scendants of Jeffrey’s literary executor, John 
Hunter, I have found Crabbe’s letter of 
thanks on this occasion. Unremarkable 
except perhaps for its modesty,’ it is 
addressed “‘ for the Author of the 6th article 
in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1808”: 


“Whatever Dr. Johnson might assert or 
might believe, an author may surely be 
thankful to the Reviewer of his Publica- 
tion, though there should be no deviation 
from the Truth in favour of the work 
since there are certainly different Modes 
of conveying Truth, and to speak nothing 
of Candour and Liberality one may have 
beyond comparison an Advantage over 
another in the great articles of Good 
Taste and sound judgment as well as other 
qualities of a good Critic. 

“I have therefore no doubt of my 
Obligation to you, Sir, nor of the Favour 
you have done me in your late Remarks 
upon my Verses, for the Truth might have 
been delivered, had you so pleased, with- 
out such Display of Talents, as have con- 
tributed to give me Honour and my Book 


* Edinburgh Review, April, 1808. 

?Or as a reminder of Jeffrey’s sales power. 
Crabbe’s son a tells us in his Life of his 
father (1834) that all copies of the first edition were 
snapped up within two days after the appearance 
Jeffrey's review. 
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circulation. Accept then Sir my best 
thanks and be assured that the present 
Edition of the work should have been 
made more worthy your Acceptance had 
Mr. Hatchard allowed me time sufficient 
for the Correction of general defects, 
whereas he scarcely gave me enough for 
the Removal of particular Blemishes. It 
would have given me great Pleasure to 
have ordered this Proof of my Gratitude 
to you in a direct Manner, but I have no 
Right to act upon conjecture, nor except 
allowed to do so, upon Proof itself: in 
this way then I repeat my acknowledg- 
ment. 1 am with much Respect, Sir, your 
very obedient and obliged servant, 
George Crabbe ” 
There is a post-script: 

‘Though I be sufficiently gratified by 
the manner in which I am treated in our 
monthly Reviews, yet I would not Sir 
lead you to suppose that I abound in 
acknowledgments: nor will you after the 
flattering opinion I trust you have formed 
of my Talent for Selection, believe me 
incapable of distinguishing upon this 
occasion. I must take leave to add that 
this large copy of my Book is valued by 
Mr. Hatchard not by me.” 


STRANG LAWSON. 


NEWBURY PARISH CHURCH: ITS 
MUSICAL HISTORY 


NEWBURY Parish Church is one of the 

most beautiful in Berkshire although, 
while happily preserved during the last war, 
considerable restoration is to be carried out. 
It was built between 1509 and 1533, largely 
by the munificence of John Winchcombe, 
popularly known as “ Jack of Newbury,” a 
wealthy cloth weaver in his day of whom 
much has been written. The church is 
dedicated to St. Nicolas—incidentally, the 
Patron Saint of choirboys—and is frequently 
alluded to as “the Cathedral Church of 
Berkshire.” It has enjoyed most of the 
superlative descriptions. A Roman Catholic 
priest, of all people, has spoken of it as “a 
pearl of architecture.” It has a fine peal of 
ten bells—and an efficient team to ring them 
—some good stained glass windows—and an 
interesting musical record. The organs 
which have resounded throughout the noble 
edifice have been worthy specimens of the 
“king of instruments” while, among the 
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organists, at least one has been known and 
recognised professionally far beyond the 
local sphere. 

St. Nicolas, Newbury, is favoured to-day 
in possessing probably the finest instrument 
for many miles around. Indeed, while many 
churches had not dreamed of having such a 
luxury, this Parish Church seems to have 
had one almost from the commencement. 
There have been about five organs, including 
the present one. Not a great deal is known 
of the earlier organs but of the later ones we 
have fuller information. The first (1552), 
described as “a payer of organs,” is men- 
tioned in “Church goods in Berkshire,” by 
the late Mr. Walter Money, Newbury’s 
greatest historian—very possibly for all time. 
A second was presented by Richard Cow- 
slade, a very worthy townsman, in 1709, 
though some accounts are not certain of the 
date. The familiar tablet to Mr. Cowslade’s 
memory on a wall of the tower of the church 
states that his benefactions included “ An 
organ for the more decent and solemn 
performance of Divine Public Worship; 
the gallery in which it is placed, a 
stipend of Thirty Pounds a year for a 
skilful organist and an income of Five 
Pounds a year to repair ye organ.” This 
was played as a manual instrument only. 
A third was built in 1770 by Byfield 
and Green and cost £300 and the value of 
the old organ, £100. This remained in the 
west-end gallery till 1858 or 1859 when it 
was moved and re-erected by Bevington and 
Sons at the east end of the north aisle. This 
resulted in the main body of the organ being 
placed above the choir vestry. The console 
was interestingly fitted into the centre of the 
cantoris men’s stalls, the performer sitting 
with his back to the pipes arranged in front 
of an arch above. Other decorated pipes 
looked out into the north aisle. This organ 
probably retained some of the pipes of its 
Byfield and Green predecessor, in connec- 
tion with which there is a most interesting 
and almost certainly unique photograph. It 
is in the possession of the present organist, 
Mr. G. A. Sellick, and shows the Byfield and 
Green organ gracefully poised in its original 
lofty position in the gallery under the west 
tower. As one looks up from the nave it 
appears that the organ was played from the 
right, a curtain or screen hiding the player. 

By all accounts the tone of the Bevington 
instrument was still excellent when it was 
largely rebuilt in 1927. The stops had 
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mellowed with time and, but for its faulty 
mechanism, might have functioned a little 
longer. Another drawback was then dis- 
covered that the swell organ pipes were 
much over-crowded. They had no room to 
speak properly and tuning was very difficult. 

A novelty, as it appears to us to-day—a 
relic of the Byfield and Green organ—was 
that the natural manual keys were black 
and the sharps and flats white—the reverse 
of the usual order. Most unfortunately, 
these quaint keyboards were not preserved. 
They would have made excellent museum 
pieces. At the restoration of the church in 
1867, a little renovation of the organ was 
carried out by Bevingtons. It was, by the 
way, hand-blown and had 2,027 pipes. Its 
specification was as follows: 


GREAT ORGAN 
Double Diapason 16 ft. 
Open Diapason 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8 ft. 


SWELL ORGAN 
Double Diapason 16 ft. 
Open Diapason 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason §8 ft. 


Claribel 8 ft. Bell Diapason 8 ft. 
Gamba t 8ft. Salicional 8 ft. 
Principal 4ft. Principal 4 ft. 
Flute harmonique 4ft. Wald flute 4 ft. 
Piccolo 2ft. Fifteenth 2H. 
Mixture (3 ranks) Mixture (4 ranks) 
Trumpet 8ft. Trombone 
Clarion 8 ft. Cornopean 8 ft. 
Oboe 8 ft. 
Clarion 4 ft. 


CHo1R ORGAN PEDAL ORGAN 


Dulciana 8 ft. Open Diapason . ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8{t. Bourdon 6 ft. 
Gamba 8ft. Principal 8 ft. 
Principal 4ft. Posaune 16 ft. 
Flute 4 ft. 
Piccolo 2 ft. COouPLERS 
Cremona 8 ft. Swell to Great 

Swell to Pedal 


Great to Pedal 

Three composition 
pedals to Great, three 
to Swell, Tremulant to 
Swell by Pedal. 


An old resident says he remembers that in 
order to warn the blower—who was some- 
what hidden away—that wind was required, 
the organist had a small tube through which 
he could either blow or speak quietly. 

During the early part of the 1914-18 war 
an extraordinary event concerning this organ 
occurred. The instrument was no doubt 
becoming defective even then, and it had in 
fact given cause for complaint. One of the 
curates of the time “heard the complaint,” 


to vary the Psalmist, and determined to do 
something about it. Three lady-members of 
the congregation—then quite young—relate 
that with (or without) permission of any one 
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the curate enlisted their aid in the process, 
The pipes when dismantled were laid more 
or less in manual order—one supposes 
appropriately—in the “Garden of Rest” 
nearby. One of the working party recalls: 
“The job took about three weeks. [ 
remember it was in the month of August. 
We had to pick our times so as not to 
interfere with any of the mid-week services, 
I know we had to handle the pipes (which 
were washed in water) with the greatest care 
because some of them were made of soft 
metal. Then there was the business of re- 
assembling them. I know I sounded the 
notes on the manuals, another of us pumped 
the wind, and the third handed up the pipes.” 

How a curate, possibly knowing nothing 
of the complications of a church organ, 
came to meddle with the instrument in this 
way is beyond understanding. However, he 
seems to have done no great harm as the 
organ functioned more or less satisfactorily 
for some years after. 

The present organ, which cost about 
£3,000, is located as a whole in the same 
place as the old one, with the exception that 
the console is in the Chapel opposite. Most 
of the former pipe-work was incorporated 
after re-scaling, re-voicing, lengthening, etc., 
and many new stops were made up from the 
old ones. The work of rebuilding was skil- 
fully carried out by J. W. Walker and Sons 
in consultation with the organist at the time, 
Mr. Bernard Ramsey, reference to whose 
part is made later. The instrument has 
electric-pneumatic action throughout, is of 
splendid tone and possesses an appreciable 
variable in registration. It will be noticed 
that the pedal department is particularly, 
though not excessively, powerful. Any one 
walking into the vestry will observe the 
compactness with which the pipes (totalling 
2,361), etc., have been accommodated. 
Under the floor is the “Discus” blower. 
The organ was dedicated, appropriately, by 
the late Rt. Rev. T. B. Strong, then Bishop 
of Oxford, himself an excellent musician. 
Its specification reads: 


GREAT ORGAN 
Double Diapason 16 ft. 
5 Diapason 


SWELL ORGAN 
Open Diapason 8 ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8 ft. 
8 ft. Viola da Gamba 44 


om Diapason Voix celesteT.C. 8 

ft. Principal 4 

Oren Biapason Flute 4 
8 ft. Mixture (5 ranks) 

wald em 8 ft. Double trumpet rd 

Octave No. 1 4ft. Oboe 8 
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Octave No. 2 4ft. Clarion 4 ft. And keen is felt thy frosty sting, 
| nol 4g Tremulant I woo thee, Winter wild, nor heed thy 


Mixture (3 ranks) 
Tromba (from 
choir) 8 ft. 


CHOIR ORGAN 
Lieblich bourdon 16 ft. 
Violin Diapason 8 ft. (prepared for) 32 ft. 
Suabe Flute 8 ft. Open Diapason 
Dulciana Y 8 ft. (wood) 16 ft. 
Flute Harmonique 4ft. Bourdon 16 ft. 


PEDAL ORGAN 
Sub bourdon 


Nazard 2ft. Echo Bourdon 
Piccolo 2 ft. (from No. 1) 16 ft. 
Tierce 1 ft. Principal 6 ft. 
Clarinet 8 ft. Octave (part from 
Tromba (heavy No. 1) 
pressure) 8 ft. Flute (part from 
0. 2) 8 ft. 
Octave Flute (part 
from No. 6) 
Trombone (heavy 
pressure 


Trumpet (part 
from No. 9) 8 ft. 


There is a good service of couplers, for 
pedals and manuals, with four thumb pistons 
to each manual. Among other accessories 
are balanced pedals to Swell and Choir 
organs and a balanced crescendo pedal. 
Inter alia, it may be pointed out that 
Walkers’ small lever system of adjustability 
of thumb pistons and toe pedals from the 
console has the advantage that no memorisa- 
tion is necessary when setting the combina- 
tion, as they are all visible to the organist. 


R. E. NEwTON. 


JOHN GARDINER’S IMITATIONS OF 
GRAY’S ODES (cxcv. 520) 


0 ODE TO WINTER 
Hail, wayward Winter! child of snow, 
I see thee mount thine icy throne, 
I see thee spread thy scenes of woe 
To yon poor moonless wanderer lone. 
On the wild waste he feels thy power, 
Thy biting blast, thy sleety shower, 
Resolved by night no more to roam 
Far from his faithful friends, and hos- 
pitable home. 


2 
Though now the vermil-tinctured lip 
Of frolick Spring, with roses crowned, 
No more the ambrosial dew can sip, 
Or kiss the flowers that paint the ground; 
Though fair Hyperion’s brilliant beam 
Assail in vain the impassive stream, 


watry wing. 


3 
The bard’s rapt eye no longer views 
The fairy elves in noon of night, 
In circles deftly skim the dews, 
Nor fly the leafy lawn till light, 
When they with twinkling feet advance 
To thrid the mazes of the dance, 
And o’er his frenzied sense diffuse 
Bland visions, light as air, and spotless as 
the Muse. 


4 

The azure violet on the shore, 
Fair rival of the ruddy rose, 
Spreads its blue foliage no more, 
Entombed beneath a waste of snows. 
The gay-plumed songsters of the grove 
No longer carol tales of love, 
But Nature, through her empire’s bound, 
Hears nought but horrid hail, and threaten- 

ing tempests sound. 


5 

But though thy spells, relentless power, 
The world in frosty fetters bind; 
Though, arm’d with snow, and ice, and 

shower, 
Thou shedd’st thy wrath on all man-kind, 
Yet I thy ruffian rage defy, 
Thy storm-tongued voice, thy lowering eye, 
While hous’d, and round the social fire, 
I hear thy menace loud, and unavailing ire. 


6 

Dauntless I brave thy boisterous breath, 
Whene’er the lettered circle meet, 
Nor dread to tempt at daylight’s death, 
The dangers of the slippery street. 
This eve with choicest friends I pass, 
Nor churlish shun the electrick glass, 
Iberia’s fragant [sic] tube illume, 
Nor dread thy thunders, Winter, though 

they shake the room. 


H. W. STArr. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 519) 
Ill 


Moxon, Joseph (1627-1700), (22). 


Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of 
Handy-works . . .” issued (with a break 
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caused by the Popish Plot) in monthly 

parts from 1 Jan. 1677/8. 

8 F-words—featheredge, fenny, file, file- 
cutter, fine, flake, fret, front-room. 
NEwTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), (30). 

His Opticks (1704) seems to have been 
the work most familiar to Johnson. 
Throughout the Dictionary, Newton is 
quoted 363 times: usually the Opticks is 
the specified source. It will be seen from the, 
following list that Johnson must have read 
with attention—many of the words illus- 
trated are, as would be expected, related to 
light, colour, lenses, etc., but he chose 
quotations from Newton for many words 
belonging to the unspecialized language of 
everyday use. 

Words with quotations from Newton— 
accelerate, accretion, accurateness, active, 
after, alkalizate, alternately, analysis, 
angular, aperture, ardent, argue, arithmetical, 
assimilate, association, attraction, attractive, 
attribute, auditory, author, azure, backside, 
backwards, balance, belmetal, bigness, blue, 
bring, bubble, cinnabar, circle, circum- 
ference, close, cluster, coast, colour, 
colourless, cornet, concavo-convex, concen- 
trick, convene, convexity, convexo-concave, 
corruscation, curiously, curl, decomposed, 
decrease, by degrees, density, difform, 
dilatation, dilate, dilute (2), diminution, 
directly, discontinuation, discontinuity, disk, 
dissolvable, distillation, distinctly, diverge, 
divert, dun, duplicate, elaborately, elastick, 
electrick (2), empty, enormous, entire, ether, 
even, everliving, examiner, exceedingly, 
excess, explosion, eye, eyeglass, faint (2), 
fantasy, feather, fiftieth, find, firmly, fissile, 
fixity, flame, flatter, flexibility, fluid, 
fluidity, fluor, focus, foliate, fragment, 
frame, fret, friction, fringe, froth, fusion, 
globule, glue, grain, grate, gravity, gray, 
green, greenish, gritty, grossly, grossness, 
gyration, hot, humid, hundredth, ignis 
fatuus, impenetrability, impervious, impinge, 
inclination, inconsiderable, indifferently, 
indistinctly, indistinctness, induction, 
inequality, inflammable, inflect, influence, 
ingredient, inmost, innermost, insensible, 
intend, intercede, intercept, interiacent, inter- 
mediate, interstice, interval, intromit, iris, 
lap, lastingness, lens (2), let, light, limb, 
lively, look, lucid, lukewarm, luminous, 
magnetick (2), magnitude, malleable, man- 
age, manageable, marcasite. mass, massy, 
matter, mechanical, mechanically, medium, 
menstruum, middlemost, modification, 
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modify, novice, nourishment, object-glass, 
obliquation, once, opacity, optick, orbicular, 
outmost, outwards, parallax, parcel, passive, 
patient, pellucid, penumbra, percussion, per- 
forate, perimeter, perpendicular, perpetually, 
pervade, phaenomenon, phenomenon, 
phlematick, pitch, plate, plumpness, polish, 
polite (2), position, potent, precisely, pre- 
dominance, predominate, pression, pressure, 
pretty, prick, principally, prism, pristine, 
progression, propagate, proportional, pro- 
portionally, pungent, pupil, put, putty, 
quaver, query, quicksilvered, quiescent, rain- 
bow, ramous, range, rare (2), ray, reaction, 
rebound, reciprocally, recruit, rectilinear (2), 
red (2), redhot, reflexibility, refraction, 
refractive, refrangibility, repel, reproduce, 
repulsive, resistance, resplendent, resublime, 
ring, rise, rotation, rubiform, rubrick, russet, 
saline, salt, satiate, scope, scoria, scratch, 
segment, sensible, sensory (2), short, short- 
sighted, shut, sideways, slenderness, slit (2), 
smoke, soap, soil, solder, solution, some- 
where, sort, spar, species, specifick, spectrum, 
specular, spelter, splendent, split, spring, 
springy, squeeze, stationary, step, stifle, still, 
stop, straight, strong (2), subduplicate, sub- 
limate, sublimation, sublime, subservient, 
substance, subtile, subtilely, succession, suc- 
cessively, sulphureous, superior, sweet, 
swelling, synthesis, tenacious, tenacity, tex- 
ture, thereabouts, thereby, thinness, through, 
tinge (2), tooth, traject, transmission, 
tremour, tripoly, twinkle, unchangeableness, 
uncompounded, unctuous, unevenness, un- 


fold, uniformly, unphilosophical, _ unre- 
fracted, Urim, vapour, variety, vibrate, 
vibration, vicissitude, vision (2), vivid, 


volatilize, vortex, vortical, wave, white (2), 
whiteness, window, yellow. I 
Two curiosities among the above‘ are 
russet-—Johnson points out that “ Newton 
seems to use it for grey,” and quoted “ This 
white spot was immediately encompassed 
with a dark grey or russet . . .” and Urim, 
for which Johnson gives a 73-word quota- 
tion from Newton’s Notes on Milton. 
Johnson seems to have been particularly 
interested in Newton. He praised him in 
No. 131 of the Adventurer (5 Feb. 1754)— 
It is an eminent instance of Newton's 
superiority to the rest of mankind . . . that he 
was able to excel in science and wisdom, with- 
out purchasing them by the neglect of little 
things; and that he stood above, merely 


‘For a study of the influence of the Opticks on 
18th century poetry, see Nicolson, Newton 
Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946). 
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he had left the rest of mankind behind him, not 

because he deviated from the beaten track. 

In the Dictionary, besides the above- 
mentioned illustrations he made several 
references to Newton. Under NiGut he 
misquoted the first line of Pope's epitaph 
(“ works” for “ Laws”) 

Nature and Nature’s works lay hid in night: 
under PrisM he gave Newton’s definition 
and added a quotation from Thomson— 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism: 
under QUADRIBLE, he quoted from Derham 

Sir Isaac Newton discovered a way of attaining 
the quantity of all quadrible curves analytically 
by his method of fluxions, some time before the 

year 1688: 
and under SIMPLE he quoted Thomson again, 

Let Newton, pure intelligencer, whom God 

To mortals lent, to trace his boundless works, 

From laws, sublimely simple, speak thy fame. 

In the Literary Magazine, 1756, he 
reviewed Four Letters from Sir Isaac New- 
ton to Dr. Bentley, noting “ how even the 
mind of Newton gains ground gradually 
upon darkness,” and Malone noted that 
Johnson once “remarked, that if Newton 
had flourished in ancient Greece, he would 
have been worshipped as a_ Divinity” 
(Life, II, 125). 


Quincy, John (d. 1722), (15). 

Lexicon Physico-medicum, or, A new 

Medical Dictionary (1717), went through 

11 edd, to 1811). 

12 F-words—faculty, faeces, fat, febrifuge, 
fibre, fibula, filtration, finger, flatulent, flatus, 
forceps, frigorifick. 

Quoted as authority for many words— 
eg., ABDOMEN, ALCOHOL, APOPLEXY, 
ARTERY, BILE, BISMUTH, BONE, CARTILAGE, 
CavARACT, CATARRH, COLICK, Mucus, 
Muscte, NERVE, Patsy, PANCREAS, 
PLEURISY, PULSE, RIB, TONSILS, TOOTH, 
VEIN, WATER, etc. 

Quincy was a friend of Mead (whose 
treatise on poison Johnson used) and the 
enemy of Woodward (q.v.). 


Ray, John (1627-1705), (41).? 

Many (Latin) books. Johnson seems to 
have used mostly 

The Wisdom of God manifested in the 


Works of the Creation (1691, 10th ed. 
in 1735). 


*See Raven. John Ray, Naturalist (Cambridge, 
1942), a comprehensive modern study, especia 


Il 
ch. XVI, ‘ Of Fossils and Geology’ and ch. XVIL, 
The Wisdom of God.’ 
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25 F-words—factitious, fecundity, fer- 
ruginous, ferrule, file, filter, final, finger, 
fin-toed, flat, fledge, fleshly, fleshy, flexure, 
fluent, flush (2), for, forepart, foretooth, 
former, fortuitous, freeze, funnel, fur. 

(Ct., Willey, The Eighteenth Century 

Background, ch. ii.) 

Johnson referred to his enumeration of British 

insects (Life, II. 248), his collection of north- 

country words (/bid., ll. 91), and his Nomencla- 

ture (/bid., Il. 361). 

SHARP, Samuel (? 1700-1778), (15). 

A Treatise on the Operations of Surgery 

(1739, 6th ed. by 1751). 

12 F-words—feel (2), famoral, fill, fish- 
meal, fistula, fit, flap, flaxen, fracture, 
fungous, fungus. 

Johnson evidently had some regard for 
Sharp. 


I read (said he) Sharpe's letters on Italy over 
again, when I was at Bath. There is a great 
deal of matter in them (Life, III. 55). 


and in the Dictionary, under PRECARIOUS- 

NESS quotes an improper use of precarious 

from the Surgery, “a book otherwise 

elegantly written.” 

WILKINS, John (1614-1672), (23). 
Mathematical Magick, or the Wonders 
that may be performed by Mechanical 
Geometry (1648). 

6 F-words—facile, faculty, finger, fly, 
foulness, fulciment. 

Bishop of Chester, Warden of Wadham, 
first secretary of the Royal Society: Pepys, 
Evelyn, Wood, Aubrey, refer.* 

WISEMAN, Richard (? 1622-1676), (34). 

A Treatise of Wounds (1672). 

Severall Chirurgical Treatises (1676, 6th 

ed., 1734). 

24 F-words—fainting, fair, falter, fascia- 
tion, felon, fireship, fissure, fistula, fistulous, 
fit, flaccidity, fleabiting, fleshbroth, fluxion, 
focil, foil, fontanel, fracture, fret, frontal, 
frontlet, full (2), furuncle. 

WoopwarD, John (1665-1728), (58). 

An Essay toward a Natural History of 

the Earth (1695, 3rd ed. 1723). 

An attempt toward a Natural History of 

the Fossils of England (1728-9). 

Fossils of all kinds digested into a Method 

(1728). 

42 F-words—fade, failure, fall, fanciful, 
fat, fautor, fecundity, fen, ferity, fertile, 


*A portrait of Wilkins and a plate from this 
book of his is reproduced in the recently pub- 
lished Scientists and Amateurs, by Dorothy Stim- 
son (London, 1949). 
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fertility, fertilize, figment, fill, firm, fissure, 


flag (3), flattish, flatwise, fleshcolour, 
flexibility, fling, fiuctuation, flux, fog, 
foliaceous, foliomort, forego, formation, 


fossil (2), freestone, french-chalk, from, 
fugitive, full, fullers-earth, fulminate, fume, 
fusil. 

Buffon was not very complimentary about 
the Essay: 

It may be said of this author, that he 
attempted to raise an immense monument on a 
less solid base than the moving sand, and to 
construct a world with dust.‘ 

In an age when scientists like Newton 
could be so preoccupied with theology, when 
so many theologians eagerly sought to 
employ the discoveries of scientists to 
reinforce dogma, it is not easy to draw a 
line between scientific and non-scientific 
books. An omnivorous reader like Johnson 
foraged far and wide, indiscriminately, 
urged on alike by passionate curiosity and 
love of learning. He picked up much, 
clearly, from diverse sources—Evelyn’s gar- 
dening book, Browne’s Vulgar Errors, the 
writings of Locke, Sprat, Muschenbroek, 
and many others. Once a consideration of 
Johnson’s knowledge of this sort of material 
is begun, there is a temptation to allow it 
to develop into an elaborate study. But 
that would, I think, involve the danger of 
making Johnson out to be of some 
importance himself.’ The purpose of these 
Notes is best emphasised by their nature, 
however fragmentary and miscellaneous. 
Johnson’s abilities were manifold, and of 
true significance in other arts of life and 
literature, but I hope it will be of more 
service to have tried to indicate the rather 
wide extent of his reading in the science of 
his day.® 

(To be continued) 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


“Op. cit., I. 129. 

*“ Poets, after all, are poets; even the most 
scientific versifers are not scientists, the most philo- 
sophical poets not philosophers. Poets, philo- 
sophers, scientists may visit each other’s countries 
of the mind with pleasure and profit, sometimes 
bringing home bags of gold.” (Nicolson, op. cit., 

* The Prose Stvle of Samuel Johnson, by W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. (Yale, 1941), discusses Johnson’s 
scientific antecedents (p. 115 et sea). The same 
author’s Philosophic Words (Yale, 1948) (which was 
not cbtainable in this country until after the present 
paper was written) discusses Johnsqn’s scientific 
sources in considerable detail: pp. 23-37 and 
Appendix B. especially should be consulted. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, 
SMITHFIELD 


"THE ancient and beautiful church of 

St. Bartholomew the Great owes 
much to the enthusiasm of the Rectors who 
succeeded the Rev. W. Abbiss under whom 
the work of restoration began in 1863. The 
present Tector’s predecessor, Canon §, £, 
Savage, is commemorated with his wife, who 
was a daughter of Dean Farrar, by a floor 
stone immediately in front of the sanctuary, 
The inscription on it says that he “ restored 
lost glory to this church.” I pay tribute to 
Canon Savage’s labours for St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, but I think that the inscription claims 
too much for him. It is to Sir Aston Webb 
P.R.A., that the church owes its present 
glory. I knew the church intimately in the 
days of Rectors Savory and Sandwith. Sir 
Borradaile Savory died in 1906, by which 
time the church, inside and out, had been 
brought into its present condition, thanks 
to the great work of Sir Aston Webb, who 
transformed the interior, and the untiring 
zeal of his brother, Mr. E. A. Webb. A 
new lectern was provided in Rector Sand- 
with’s time, and the old cloisters were re- 
stored and partly rebuilt. The only material 
alterations in the body of the church made 
by Canon Savage were the removal of the 
stone pulpit, designed by Sir Aston and 
provided out of part of the legacy left by 
Charlotte Hart, sextoness; the provision of 
the new, and if one can say so, curious 
pulpit in the west screen; and the paintings 
illustrative of the history of the building on 
the panels of the screen. 

Sir Aston Webb was appointed architect 
for the restoration in 1885 by the Rev. W. 
Panckridge. His work for the church con- 
tinued for over forty years and was only 
ended by his death. Mr. E. A. Webb’s con- 
nection with the church was even longer 
as he had been first appointed church- 
warden in 1884. The church still lacks 
memorials of the two brothers, but Mr. 
E. A. Webb’s “ Records,” two volumes of 
great research and loving labour, will re- 
main an enduring account of their devoted 
work over long years for St. Bartholomew 
the Great. 


Nottingham. SYDNEY RACE. 
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Readers’ Queries 





DENTQUISLE REI AREI.—In a 

thirteenth - century Gloucestershire 
document a piece of land is described as 
Dentquisle rei arei. Dentice is a known 
field-name. Does it mean Cowslip, and 
what does the rest mean? 


F. W. Potro Hicks. 


WINTER AND SUMMER MEAT.—In 
the will of John Purpet of Newbourne, 
Suffolk, proved 1540 (PCC 8 Alenger), 
occurs the following passage: 
‘I will my said sonne Edmond shall kepe 
and feede to the use of my said wif for all 
the terme of her liff too kyen wynter meate 
and somer meate and my said wif to have 
all the profitts comyng and growyng of 
them. ...” 
Evidently the widow was to have a perennial 
supply of meat, but what is the exact mean- 
ing of ‘winter and summer meat’? I pre- 
sume one of the kine would be killed in the 
autumn and the meat salted to last through 
the winter. 


L. Dow. 


OBERT STEARE.—Has any reader any 
information on the ancestry of Robert 
Steare of Edensor, co. Derby, Corvisor, 
vivens 1655? Is his wife’s name known? 
Parents? Brothers and/or sisters? Hunter’s 
pedigrees trace his descendants, but seem to 
give no clue to the past. 


BARBARA G. STEER. 


NOEL (NOWELL) AND DANIELL OF 

THE WEST INDIES.—I would be 
grateful for information concerning the 
ancestry and arms of the Noels of Barbados 
and St. Kitts, and the Daniells of Mont- 
serrat and Barbados, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

The Noels probably descend from 
Thomas Noel of the Hillcote branch of the 
Gainsborough family. A brother of Sir 
Martin Noel of the parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, who died of the plague in 1665, 
he went out to Barbados about 1655, and 
became Secretary of that colony in 1659. In 
Jan. 1704 a Thomas Nowell married Mary, 
daughter of Jacob le Roux of Antigua, and 
in 1728 a Martin Noel (whose wife was 
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Elizabeth) “late of Barbados, but now of 
St. Kitts” sold his plantation of St. John’s. 

In the late 1780s or early 1790s Elizabeth 
Noel (Nowell) married William Nicholas 
Daniell, barrister-at-law of Montserrat, and 
had numerous issue, of whom his 4th 
daughter, Eliabeth, married in Antigua, in 
1818, William Bertie Wolseley, Government 
Secretary of British Guiana, nephew of Sir 
Charles Wolseley Bt. of Wolseley, Staffs. 
The Daniells appear to have been of 
Cornish descent and to have settled in the 
West Indies early in the 18th century; one 
of whom, Thomas Daniell of Barbados, 
returned to England, became a merchant of 
Bristol, and was buried in the Cathedral 
there in February 1802. 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY 

DISCIPLINE: Or the Art of War is 
the title of a book published and sold by 
Robert Morden in 1689. The title-page 
describes this as the 2nd edition “ improved 
and designed by Capt. J.S.” In recent years 
a copy of this book has been repaired and 
the name Mallet has been added on the 
spine as that of the author. Is there any 
authority for Mallet, or has J. S. been other- 
wise identified? 

N. M. C. 


F{PWARD STABLES, CLERK OF THE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 1727-32.— 
As I am researching into the history of the 
clerks of the House of Commons, I should 
be glad of any light that could be thrown 
on the above, besides what appears in the 
Calendars of Treasury Books. He died at 
Wandsworth and a long epitaph on him 
destined for a monument intended to be put 
up in Wandsworth church was published 
in Hackett’s “Select and Remarkable 
Epitaphs.” There is also a letter from him 
to Speaker Spencer Compton in Hist. Mss. 
Comm. 11th Rept. But details of his life 
are very few, and his will, so far, is un- 
discoverable. 

OrLO WILLIAMS. 


Bits OF COSTS AND FEES FOR 

OBTAINING PRIVATE ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT.—I am anxious to establish 
at how early a date, and to what extent, 
clerks of the House of Commons acted as 
solicitors or agents for private bills. I should 
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be grateful if any reader knows of the 
existence of bills of costs for this purpose 
previous to 1750, and the earlier the better. 
I have got several documents of the kind 
already, the earliest being 1695. The amount 
of the fees is less important than by whom 
they were paid, and to whom. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


ICROCOSM.—“ Went to see the Micro- 
cosm a very curious work beyond 
expression almost.” Extract from the Diary 
of Charles Brietzcke. 20th. June 1759. Can 
any reader tell me what the Microcosm was 
and where it was situated? 


E. M. HAILey. 


HUDLEIGH—HERVEY MARRIAGE. 
—I am looking for a parish marriage 
register for the church of Lainston, Hamp- 
shire, covering the years 1740-1760. The 
register is of unusual interest, for in it may 
have been recorded the secret first marriage 
of Elizabeth Chudleigh to Augustus Hervey, 
later Marquis of Bristol. This Elizabeth was 
later bigamously married to the Duke of 
Kingston, and found guilty in a famous 
House of Lords trial in 1776. 
If anyone can give any information as to 
this register’s whereabouts—if it still exists— 
I shall be pleased to hear. 


JAMES NowELL. 


"THOMAS COLLINGRIDGE.—Particu- 
lars are wanted about the career at sea 

of Thomas Collingridge of Olney, Bucks., 

1798-1876. N.M.C. 


ADY CATHERINE WALPOLE.—I 
should be grateful for information con- 
cerning Lady Catherine Walpole, daughter 
of the 2nd Earl of Orford, who married 
Henry Lawes Long in 1822. I am particu- 
larly anxious to trace the letters written to 
her by Ugo Foscolo and any books pre- 
sented to her by the poet. 


FREDERICK May. 


(GEORGE LLOYD, BISHOP OF 

CHESTER.—Who was the wife of 
George Lloyd, Bishop of Chester, whose 
daughter, Anne Lloyd, was the grandmother 
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of Elihu Yale and the wife of Theophilus 
Eaton Ist governor of Connecticut, U.S.A,? 
What was his ancestry? 


TIMOTHY FIELD BEarp. 


MBS. GABRIEL SHAWE.—Can anyone 
tell me if Frances Erskine Shawe 
(daughter of David, 2nd Lord Erskine), who 
married Gabriel Shawe in 1824, left any 
issue? If so, what were their names and 
what became of them? T.FB 


RS. HEMANS.—I am preparing a life 
of Felicia Hemans (1793-1835), and 
should be grateful if any of your readers 
who possesses letters or other biographical 
information of any kind would communi- 
cate with me. 
EpwIn G. WILSon. 


[LLUSTRATED EDITION OF GOLD- 
SMITH’S WORKS.—In 1864 and 1865 
John Francis Walter edited Goldsmith’s 
Works, published in parts by Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin, of Ludgate Hill, London. It is 
very fully illustrated—probably over a 
hundred. The illustrations, with a few 
exceptions, are particularly charming, 
especially those of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Had these illustrations previously been 
used? The names of artists and engravers 
are not easy to decipher, and no names are 
given by editor or publishers. Are they 
known? P.D.M. 


IKIN’S YEAR.—W. M. Rossetti wrote 
in Dante Gabriel Rossetti : His Family 
Letters, the Family Letters of Christina 
Rossetti, and elsewhere, of a periodical or 
serial publication called Aikin’s Year edited 
about 1853 by Mary Howitt. If such a 
publication appeared, it may have been 
titled, as suggested by the sub-title of Mrs. 
Howitt’s Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons 
(1854), “ Aikin’s Calendar of Nature.” The 
ultimate reference, of course, is to the work 
a half-century earlier of the Aikin-Barbauld 
family. 
Is there other evidence concerning the 
publication to which Rossetti referred? 


CarL R. WooprINc. 
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Replies 


THE PATRON SAINT OF PRINTERS 

(cxcv. 436).—It is probable that printers 
no longer recognise any particular patron 
saint. Such was not the case in the past. 
Until 1789 the Parisian printing trade, 
together with members of allied crafts (such 
as bookselling and bookbinding), supported 
its own Confrérie de St. Jean l’Evangéliste. 
This Confrérie was originally founded in 
1401, and among its first members were 
scribes, illuminators, booksellers and book- 
binders. The printers, naturally, joined at 
a later date (after 1470). 

A convenient source of information on 
the subject of the Confrérie is Ernest 
Thoinan, Les Relieurs Francais (Paris, 1893). 
On p. 21 vn. Thoinan cites La Messe du 
Martyre de S. Jean, Apétre et Evangéliste, 
devant la Porte Latine 4 Rome: Patron de 
la Communauté des Libraires et Libraires- 
Imprimeurs de Paris (A_ Paris, chez 
Augustin-Martin Lottin, lainé, 1779). It 
was from the introductory matter to this 
piece of liturgical printing that Thoinan 
owed much of his knowledge. He did not 
give the location of any copy of this book. 
I have never found one in this country, but 
there is an example at the Bibliothéque 
Carnavelet in Paris. 

The Parisian trade celebrated the Feast 
of St. Jean on May 6th, in memory of his 
martyrdom ante portam Latinam. It was 
perhaps not coincidental that in the seven- 
teenth century the printers of London, both 
masters and journeymen, were accustomed 
to banquet together at Stationers Hall, ‘on 
or about May-day.’ (J. Moxon, Mechanick 
Exercises, 1683, reprint of 1896 [published 
by Typothete of New York City], p. 363.) 
This festive reunion may have been a 
survival from pre-Reformation days. 

The printers and booksellers of Seville in 
Spain also subscribed to a Brotherhood of 
St. John the Evangelist. Item 557a in 
Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue No. 703 
(1941) describes a collection of documents 
relating to that confraternity between the 
years 1636-1752. It comprised some ‘40 
documents in 24 folders; altogether about 
250 pages of manuscript and about 40 
printed pages.’ This collection is now in 
the Harvard University Library. 

A small group of Roman Catholic 
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members of the British printing trade 
founded a Confraternity of St. John shortly 
before the late war. The guild’s first Master 
was Mr. H. P. R. Finberg. 


ELLtic Howe. 


The patron saint of printers is St. John 
the Evangelist and has been for some five 
hundred years but, in the early days of the 
printing art, their patron was St. Luke. 

In the Low Countries of the fourteenth 
century there were Guilds of St. Luke 
embracing, originally, all the trades asso- 
ciated in the making of books. The ancient 
Guild of St. Luke, at Antwerp, embraced 
at its founding the painters, illuminators, 
scriveners, bookbinders and booksellers. In 
1422, the records of this guild show for the 
first time printers included with these trades. 

These printers were not printers from 
types but from wooden blocks. In 1450, at 
Bruges, there was a Guild of St. John 
which embraced engravers of text, engravers 
of figures and printers who took the 
impressions from the blocks prepared by the 
other two. As movable types came to be 
used the printers took a place in the guilds 
of booksellers and connected trades. In 
later years they attached themselves to the 
stationers, who employed them, and so 
belonged to the same cuild. 

William Blades, the distinguished printer, 
numismatist and bibliographer, states in his 
‘Numismata Typographica ’ (London, 1883) 
that “from the death of Caxton to the 
present time printers have always been 
admitted as members of the Stationers’ 
Guild. This accounts for St. John being 
our patron saint as well as the patron of 
printers throughout the world.” In a foot- 
note he states that: 


“Many reasons have been offered to 
account for the choice of St. John, but 
mostly of a trivial nature: 

First—The names of the inventor and 
the first improver of the art were John— 
viz. Johan Gutenburg and Johan Fust. 

Secondly.—Church legends tell us that 
the Evangelist St. John was by order of 
Emperor Domitian plunged into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil, from which he 
miraculously escaped unhurt. This is a 
point of sympathy stronger than can be 
found in many trades’ saints, for all 
printers must use boiled oil to make their 
ink. 
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Thirdly.—The patronage of St. John is 
thus accounted for in the French serial 
L’Imprimerie: A classical education was 
a necessity for all our early printers, and 
so often was it called into play that the 
feast of St. John Port Latin was assigned 
to them ‘ parce qu’ils portent du Latin.’ 
It must have been for some reason equally 
potent that the Dutch guild of ‘ Olis- 
laghere’ (oil-dealers) chose St. Jean aux 
Huiles for patron. 

Every guild placed itself under the 
patronage of a particular saint, whose real 
or imaginary history bore a fanciful or 
symbolical connection with their special 
trade. Thus, the fishmongers chose as 
their patron saint St. Peter, the fisherman; 
the goldsmiths, St. Dunstan, who is sup- 
posed to have been a good workman in 
all metals; the ironmongers, St. Lawrence, 
for the sake of his gridiron; the painters, 
St. Luke, who is said to have been an 
artist—while the stationers were always 
under the protection of St. John Porte 
ae. who is depicted with a pen and a 
book.” 


The printers have not always been sure 
that their saint was St. John the Evangelist 
and have confused him with St. John the 
Baptist in their celebrations at various places 
on the Continent by holding such festivals 
on the Day of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24th, rather than on one of 
the two days, in the Church calendar, 
assigned to St. John the Evangelist—May 6th 
and December 27th. 

At Wittenberg, in 1540, eight master- 
printers with their workmen met together on 
St. John’s Day to celebrate the birth of 
their art. 

On St. John’s Day, June 24, 1640, at 
Leipzig, the first of the great Typographical 
Festivals was held. In the morning, all the 
printers and booksellers formed a long 
procession to the Church of St. John where 
an appropriate sermon was preached. 

Two centuries later, another great festival 
was held at Leipzig. Some three thousand 
printers from all parts of Germany 
assembled at that time. On June 24, 1840, 
the inhabitants congregated in churches to 
give thanks for the discovery of printing. In 
one of them, Dr. Grossman preached a 
sermon on the text, “ There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John” (John i. 
6) In this text there is a definite reference 
to St. John the Evangelist which corresponds 
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with the proper patron of the printers. Why 
the festivals were held on the Day of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist is 
unexplained. 

SIDNEY K. Eastwoop. 


DPOMINIC SERRES (1722-1793), marine 

painter (cxcv. 216, 350).—Was born in 
1722 at Auch in Gascony. He is said to have 
been a nephew of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
His parents intended him for the Church, 
but he ran away, and shipped as a common 
sailor and eventually became master of a 
trading vessel to the Havannah, where he 
was taken prisoner by a British frigate and 
brought to England about 1758. After his 
release he married and lived for a time in 
Northamptonshire. He had received some 
instruction in drawing, and commenced life 
in England as a painter of naval pictures. 
In 1765 Serres became a member of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists. On the 
establishment of the Royal Academy in 1768 
he was chosen one of the foundation 
members and was a constant contributor up 
to the time of his death. He was appointed 
Marine Painter to George III. There are 
paintings of Cape Town by Dominic Serres 
in South Africa House, London, and in the 
Africana Museum, Johannesburg. 

John Thomas Serres (1759-1825), elder 
son of Dominic Serres, followed his father’s 
profession. For some time he was drawing 
master to a marine school at Chelsea. In 
1780 he began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1793 he succeeded his 
father as marine painter to the King and was 
also appointed marine draughtsman to the 
Admiralty, in which capacity he was 
frequently employed in making sketches of 
the harbours on the enemy’s coast. A fine 
historic water-colour by J. T. Serres, show- 
ing the English and Dutch squadrons in 
Table Bay in 1804 is in the Africana 
Museum. 

Africana Notes and Queries, June, 1950. 


‘PIGHELIER’: AN UNUSUAL INN: 
SIGN (cxcv. 413).—Highflier was a 
racehorse belonging to the well-known Mr. 
Tattersall and at one time an obelisk stood 
near Ely to commemorate this favourite 
animal. Some sources state that the horse 
belonged to Lord Bolingbroke. He was s0 
named as being foaled in a paddock with 
‘highflier’ walnut trees there growing. 


G. A. TOMLIN. 
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The Library 


JOHN CASSIAN: A STUDY IN PRIMI- 
TIVE MONASTICISM. By Owen 
Chadwick. (Cambridge, 15s.) 


‘O GOD make speed to save us’: ‘O 

Lord, make haste to help us’ are 
familiar words. St. Benedict ordered the 
monastic offices (Terce, Sext, and None) to 
begin with this versicle and response. They 
may be described as the favourite text of 
John Cassian, for whom Benedict had a 
great reverence and whose Collationes he 
ordered in his Rule to be read aloud between 
supper and Compline. Cassian yields place 
to Benedict as the founder of Western 
monasticism, because whereas Benedict was 
an organizer, he was not. His thought was 
not institutional but other-worldly and 
interior: his mind centred on the struggle 
between the spirit and the flesh, the conquest 
of sin within the soul, and particularly—or, 
rather, almost exclusively—within the soul 
of the ascetic. But, whereas Benedict moved 
from Rome to Cassino, Cassian had moved 
from somewhere in the Eastern Empire (the 
question of his native country, alluded to as 
‘Scythia,’ is debated), via a Syrian monas- 
tery, to meet the famous ascetics of Egypt, 
the Desert Fathers, and thence to Provence. 
He wrote in Latin of what he had learned 
in a Greek medium. Linked to the suc- 
cessors of St. Antony of Egypt, he wrote for 
the instruction of would-be monks in Gaul, 
and thereby became one of the formative 
influences of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Chadwick and the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of a book, which, instead of 
tracing, in the form of a thinly-disguised 
doctoral thesis, ‘ the influence of the Anony- 
mous Schafnaburgensis on the Pseudo- 
Sibrandian De Septem (sive Octo) Vitiis,’ 
roundly entitles itself John Cassian and deals 
with the man and his writings in six chapters, 
four appendixes, and a bibliography, in a 
way that deserves the name of scholarship 
every bit as much as the most intricate 
‘original research.’ It will doubtless receive 
elsewhere the type of scholarly review which 
is itself a contribution to scholarship, which 
neither the competence of the present 
reviewer, nor the nature of ‘The Library’ 
section of N. & Q. permits. No one taking 
this book into the garden would be tempted 
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to treat it as Browning treated Sibrandus the 
pedant: though he will admire the learning 
contained in it, the form and style of the 
book are more likely to make him ask for 
more. Mr. Chadwick’s mastery of his 
material and his instinct for literary form 
can be judged, for example, from the text 
of Chapter VI entitled ‘ Achievement’ which 
is a true historian’s judgment on his subject: 
without bias and without condescension; this 
may be contrasted with the long footnote on 
pp. 168-9, packed with references to 
periodicals and other studies, mostly foreign, 
which it is the business of the professional 
scholar to know, and summing up the results 
of an obscure controversy in the most per- 
spicuous form. This is a book which 
specialists in early monasticism or in the 
4th-Sth centuries A.D. must read, and which 
specialists in other branches of history (par- 
ticularly medieval history) and Christian 
theology might well read with profit and 
pleasure. The non-specialist, if he can 
recognize scholarship and good historical 
writing, and particularly if he is a Christian, 
should not pass it by unregarded. 


JOHN DRYDEN:: The Clark Lectures 
1948-9. By David Nichol Smith. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


RYDEN is said to want sincerity: these 
lectures help greatly to vindicate him 
as a poet of conscience. Ambitious and 
realistic, he none the less worked consis- 
tently towards a goal not ephemeral or 
mundane, the mastery of a rich, free, 
accomplished style of verse, fit instrument 
to further the progress of his own under- 
standing and to prove and establish the 
inherent nobility and elegance of English. 
Professor Nichol Smith shows with what 
resolution and independence he worked to 
realise the problems in whatever new form 
of writing he undertook. In the Essay Of 
Dramatick Poesie he assessed the position 
of the drama of his age with the sceptical 
alertness of a carpenter examining his 
chisels, and in the twelve years following his 
appointment to the Laureateship put his 
conclusions to the test. His examination of 
what could be done with rhyme, and what 
could be better done without it, the critical 
and confiding prefaces to his plays, his 
exploration of the satire, the ode, and 
finally the tale, show a consistent earnest 
determination to be a master of his trade. 
Yet, deliberate writer as he is shown to be, 
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justice is also done here to the free power 
of Dryden’s imagination, to his fine sense of 
when to abandon calculated method and 
‘bid his Muse run mad,’ and to his true and 
delicate ear. He fully recognised the value 
of the imponderable, thought Chaucer had 
‘a soul congenial to his,’ and that Ovid was 
‘a poet more according to my genius than 
Virgil.’ He freely confessed Virgil in- 
imitable. 

Most of all, these lectures give recognition 
to his frankness. His changes of front and 
revisions of opinion were recorded, admitted, 
reconsidered. They formed the new ground 
from which he made his next venture. They 
were, he realised, an essential part of his 
method of work, and even more an in- 
escapable part of his own character. No 
more free confession could be made than 
that in The Hind and the Panther: 

Long misled by wandring fires .. . 

Such was I, such by nature still I am. 

Professor Nichol Smith’s quiet, clear, full 
style, in which much is offered but nothing 
thrust upon one, is an excellent foil for his 
many quotations from the more vociferous 
Dryden, and an excellent medium for this 
wise and sweet-tempered assessment. 


MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT. By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s. 6d.) 


AFTER having the good idea of choosing 

as the subject of one’s inaugural lecture 
as eleventh Slade Professor of Fine Art in 
the University of Cambridge the first occu- 
pant of the same chair, it must have been 
disappointing to find that subject to be 
uninspired as an architect and unoriginal as 
a critic and theorist of design. 

Professor Pevsner readily admits the 
former failing in his subject—a failing which 
is relieved by a certain heavy-handed 
whimsicality in Wyatt’s treatment of the 
historical styles—but appears to disguise the 
latter. Indeed, had the thoughts which 
Wyatt expressed in words been expressed in 
his buildings one could more readily have 
believed them his own. 

The lecturer does remark on Wyatt’s 
principal attribute, that of administrative 
ability, which was acknowledged in his 
appointment as Secretary to the Executive 
Committee of the 1851 Exhibition. It must 
be admitted that it is probably due to the 
foundation work of Wyatt and his contem- 
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poraries that we may expect the standard of # 
design of the exhibits in 1951 to be nearer - 
the level of the buildings housing them than 
was the case one hundred years ago. The 
gulf between the remarkable Crystal Palace 
and the design of its contents must have 
been wide. 

However, not for nothing is Professor 
Pevsner so acknowledged an authority in his 
field, and he crams into his one hour’s 
lecture so many facts, theories and hypo- 
theses (reminding us, for instance, that Pugin 
was preaching “ fitness for purpose” in the 
eighteen-thirties), that those who heard him 
speak will welcome the opportunity of 
second thoughts on whether their new 
Professor succeeded in his “ humble inten- 
tion of making the first Cambridge Slade 
Professor appear for an hour” or 29 pages 
“more interesting than he really was.” 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: A selection of his 
poetry and prose made by Kenneth Ho 
kins. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 374 pp., 15s, 
net.) 


"THE paradoxical thing about Edmund 

Blunden is that his poetry will live 
longer than that of the majority of 
Georgians by virtue of its extreme ortho- 
doxy. Mr. Blunden, says Mr. Hopkins, ‘ has 
gone strictly the way of his own bent’; but 
his way is the middle of the way: he has 
obtained his effects ‘ within the tradition, 
And if he is found within his quite vast bulk 
of work to have enriched that tradition, then 
there is the answer to our paradox. This is 
where Mr. Hopkins has done Mr. Blunden 
good service. If we have not here ‘ the best 
of Blunden,’ we have certainly good Blun- 
den, for the object of the anthology has 
been to supplement the better-known work 
of the poet and essayist by extensive 
selection from his contributions to such 
periodicals as the T.L.S., Time and Tide and 
the Strand Magazine. By this method of 
selection comes to us his charming essay on 
Kirke White which he gave to N. & @. 
readers in December, 1948. We find our- 
selves strictly rationed with his better-known 
poems and essays, and are allowed but one 
poem from Undertones of War. His pastoral 
essays are represented by Sussex, The Rural 
Tradition and the most delightful Home 
Thoughts on Kent. Indeed, his prose work 
seems to have the best of it, and his critical 
essays are a haven of rest. 
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